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ABSTRACT 



This report by the National Study of Charter Schools 
provides descriptive information on charter schools that were operating in 
the 1998-99 school year. The document addresses three major questions: "How 

have charter schools been implemented?" "Under what conditions, if any, have 
they improved student achievement?" and "What impact have they had on public 
education?" The questions were answered through annual phone surveys, 
repeated field visits, the administration of student achievement tests, the 
administration of teacher surveys, the analyses of state charter laws, and an 
examination of how charter school legislation has affected school districts. 
The report is divided into four sections . Section A, which provides an 
overview of the charter movement, describes the growth of charter schools, 
paying particular attention to the differences across the charter states in 
terms of the number of charter schools. Section B summarizes basic 
characteristics of charter schools compared to other public schools, such as 
school size, grade-level configuration, student- to- teacher ratio, and 
student- to- computer ratio. Section C focuses on student demographic features 
of charter schools compared to other public schools, whereas the last section 
reviews data on issues that are central to understanding how charter schools 
may operate differently from other public schools. (RJM) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Charter schools are public schools that come into 
existence through a contract with either a state agency 
or a local school board. The charter — or contract — 
establishes the framework within which the school 
operates and provides public support for the school for 
a specified period of time. The school's charter gives 
the school autonomy over its operation and frees the 
school from regulations that other public schools must 
follow. In exchange for the flexibility afforded by the 
charter, the schools are held accountable for achieving 
the goals set out in the charter including improving 
student performance. 

This Fourth-Year Report of the National Study of 
Charter Schools provides descriptive information on 
charter schools that were operating in the 1998-99 
school year. Additional reports of the National Study 
address broad policy issues concerning the charter 
school movement and its potential effects on America’s 
system of public education. 

Growth Trends : The number of states with 
charter legislation and the number of charter 
schools continued to expand in 1999. 

• During the 1999 legislative session, three states — 
New York, Oklahoma, and Oregon — passed charter 
legislation, bringing the total number of jurisdictions 
with charter laws to 36 states and the District of 

Columbia*. Charter laws have not remained static. 
Several states amended their charter laws during the 
1999 legislative session. One state increased the 
number of charters that can be granted; two states that 
previously only allowed pre-existing public schools 
authorized newly created charter schools; two states 
expanded the number of agencies allowed to grant 
charters; and several states adjusted their charter school 
financing mechanisms. 

• Of the 36 states and the District of Columbia with 
charter laws, 30 states and the District of Columbia had 
operational charter schools as of September 1999. 
Three of the 31 jurisdictions first opened charter 
schools in September 1999. Twenty-eight jurisdictions 
had operational charter schools at the time of our Spring 
1999 survey. Nevada had only one operational charter 
school in Spring 1999 and that school did not respond 
to the survey, therefore, the school-level data reported 
here rely on responses from schools in 27 states. 



• An additional 421 charter schools opened in 1999, 
bringing the total to 1,484 charter schools in operation 
in 31 states and the District of Columbia as of 
September 1999. Including multiple branches of a 
school operating under the same charter, the total 
number of charter school sites operating was 1 ,605 as of 
September 1999 

• The demand for charter schools remains high — 7 
of 10 charter schools reported that they have a waiting 
list. This percentage is the same as reported for 

1997- 98. 

• Twenty-seven charter schools closed during the 

1998- 99 school year. Since the first charter school 
opened in 1992, a total of 59 charter schools — nearly 4 
percent of all charter schools that have ever opened — 
have closed. 

• The number of students in charter schools 
increased in the 1998-99 school year by nearly 90,000, 
bringing the total to more than 250,000 students. This 
total represents 0.8 percent of all public school students 
in the 27 states with open charter schools as of the 
1998-99 school year. 

Characteristics of Charter Schools: Most charter 
schools are newly created , small schools. 

• Most charter schools are small schools — the 
median enrollment in all charter school sites is 137 
students per school, whereas all public schools in the 
charter states had a median enrollment of about 475 
students. This is similar to the median charter school 
size of 132 reported for 1998-99. 

• Nearly half of the charter schools have a grade 
configuration that deviates from the traditional 
elementary, middle, high school configuration. In 
1998-99, one-quarter of the charter schools spanned 
K-8, K-12, or were ungraded compared to less than 
one-tenth of all public schools. 

• Seven of 10 charter schools are newly created 
schools. Schools that opened in the 1998-99 school 
year continued the trend from previous years that most 
schools opening in the year were newly created. 
Newly created charter schools, with a median 
enrollment of 128 students, are smaller, on average, 
than converted pre-existing public schools. 
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• Eleven of the 36 states with charter laws allow 
private schools to convert to charter schools. The 
District of Columbia also allows private schools to 
convert to charter status. Ten percent of all charter 
schools were private schools prior to their conversion to 
charter status. 

• The median student to teacher ratio for charter 
schools, 16 students per teacher, was slightly lower than 
the ratio for all public schools — 17.2. 

• About two-thirds of charter schools had a student 
to computer ratio of fewer than 10 students per 
computer. About two-thirds of all schools with 
computers used for instruction had computers in 75 
percent of their classrooms. 

Students of Charter Schools : Nationwide, 
students in charter schools have similar 
demographic characteristics to students in all 
public schools . However, charter schools in 
some states serve significantly higher 
percentages of minority or economically 
disadvantaged students . 

• White students made up about 48 percent of charter 
school enrollment in 1998 compared to about 59 
percent of public school enrollment in 1997-98. The 
percentage of white students in charter schools is 
slightly lower than reported in 1997-98 

• Charter schools in several states — Connecticut, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota,. New Jersey, North Carolina, and Texas — 
enroll a much higher percentage of students of color 
than all public schools in those states. Charter schools 
in Alaska, California, and Georgia serve a higher 
proportion of white students than do all public schools 
in those states. 

• Nearly 7 of 10 charter schools have a student 
racial/ethnic composition that is similar to their 
surrounding district. About 17 percent of charter 
schools serve a higher percentage of students of color 
than their surrounding district while about 14 percent 
have a lower percentage of students of color. 

• Charter schools enroll a slightly higher percentage 
of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch than 
do all public schools in the 27 charter states. 



• The estimated percentage of limited English 
proficient (LEP) students in charter schools is about 10 
percent, which is about the same as for all public 
schools in the 27 charter states. The percentage of LEP 
students is about the same as reported for 1997-98. 

• Without regard to differences across states, the 
reported percentage of students with disabilities at 
charter schools is about 8 percent, which is lower than 
the 11 percent for all public schools in these states. . 

The Founding of Charter Schools: Most charter 
schools seek to realize an alternative vision of 
schooling . 

• Nearly two-thirds of newly created charter schools 
seek to realize an alternative vision of schooling, and an 
additional one-quarter of newly created schools were 
founded primarily to serve a special target population of 
students. More than one-third of pre-existing public 
schools report that they converted to charter status in 
order to gain autonomy from district and state 
regulations. 

• Nearly 4 of 10 charter schools that were previously 
private schools converted to charter status to realize an 
alternative vision of education. 

Challenges Implementing Charter Schools: 
Practically all charter schools have had to 
overcome obstacles during their development 
Many of the obstacles have to do with resource 
limitations . 

• Most charter schools continue to cite resource 
limitations — either lack of start-up funds or inadequate 
operating funds — as serious challenges to their 
implementation. 

• Newly created charter schools were more likely to 
cite resource limitations as a major difficulty than pre- 
existing charter schools. 

• A much lower percentage of charter schools that 
first opened in the 1 998-99 school year report that start 
up funding was a major difficulty. For schools that 
opened in 1998-99 school year, 39 percent cited start 
up funds as a limitation, down from 59 percent for 
schools that opened in 1997-98 school year. The 
reduction is likely to reflect support from the federal 
charter school start up funding program. 
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• About 4 of 10 charter schools that were pre- 
existing public schools reported that state or local board 
opposition or regulations presented obstacles to their 
school’s implementation. About 1 in 5 schools that 
were formerly public indicated that they had difficulty 
with teacher unions or collective bargaining 
agreements. Fewer than 1 of 20 charter schools 
reported implementation difficulty due to federal 
regulations. 

Autonomy and Accountability: Charter schools 
have considerable autonomy. They are also 
held accountable to provide financial and 
student achievement reports to different 
constituencies. 

• The majority of charter schools reported they had 
primary control over most areas critical to school 
operations, including purchasing, hiring, scheduling, 
and curriculum. Slightly fewer charter schools reported 
that they had control over student admissions, student 
assessment, and budget. Compared to newly created 
charter schools, a lower proportion of pre-existing 
public schools said they had primary control in every 
category of control. 

• Most charter schools provide one or more non- 
instructional services (e.g., health services, social 
services, and before and after school care). Newly 
created charter schools that provided services were 
about equally likely to provide the services themselves 
or to make arrangements for an outside provider. In 
contrast, about 6 of 10 pre-existing charter schools rely 
on districts to provide services. Pre-existing private 
schools were equally likely to provide services 
themselves and use an outside provider. 



• More than 9 of 10 charter schools were monitored 
for accountability in terms of school finances; nearly 9 
of 10 for student achievement and for compliance with 
regulations; more than 8 of 10 for student attendance; 
and more than 6 of 10 for instructional practices. Each 
of these represent an increase in the percentage of 
schools reporting monitoring in these areas in 1996-97. 

• The 27 charter states differ greatly in how they 
approach accountability, with some following a 
“centralized” state agency approach, others a “market- 
driven” approach, and still others a “district-based” 
approach that relies on local accountability within a 
framework of state testing. 

• More than 70 percent of charter schools (based on 
a selected sample of schools) said they made reports 
during the 1997-98 school year for accountability 
purposes to one or more constituencies, including their 
chartering agency, school governing board, state 
department of education, parents, the community, or 
private funders. 

• More than 9 of 10 charter schools used student 
achievement tests, augmented by other measures of 
student performance and school success, to make 
reports to their chartering agency, the school’s 
governing board, and/or parents. More than one-third 
of charter schools used at least seven measures of 
school performance, including standardized tests and 
other measures of student achievement, parent and 
student surveys, and behavioral indicators. 
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ABOUT THIS REPORT 



The National Study of Charter Schools (the Study) is 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education as 
authorized by the 1994 amendments to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. The Study is a 4-year 
research program to document and analyze the charter 
school movement. 

THE STUDY'S FOCUS 

The Study addresses three major research questions: 

• How have charter schools been implemented? 

• Under what conditions, if any, have they improved 
student achievement? 

• What impact have they had on public education? 

Drawing from research evidence, the Study also asks 
broad policy questions: 

• What models of education have charter schools 
developed that can be used by other public schools? 

• What lessons can be learned from the charter 
school experience for public education, and what 
implications should be drawn for state and national 
policy? 

• How might charter schools evolve in the coming 
decade? 



THE STUDY'S RESEARCH APPROACH 

The Study's research consists of (1) annual phone 
surveys of all charter schools; (2) repeated field visits to 
a sample of charter schools and their surrounding 
districts; (3) the administration of student achievement 
tests over time at a sample of charter schools; (4) the 
administration of teacher surveys to teachers in all field 
visit sites; (5) analyses across states of charter laws, 
state agency rulings and procedures, court rulings, and 
education policies; and (6) an examination of how 
charter school legislation and the existence of charter 
schools have affected school districts. 



This Report, the fourth annual report from the Study, 
presents findings that focus on describing how charter 
schools are being implemented. Other Study reports 
address the remaining questions listed above. This 
Report in particular provides concise summaries of data 
that describe selected characteristics of charter schools 
in comparison, wherever possible, to other public 
schools. 

Section A begins with an overview of the charter 
movement. It describes the growth of charter schools, 
paying particular attention to the differences across the 
charter states in terms of the number of charter schools 
and when they became operational. Since charter 
school legislation is unique to each state, we summarize 
key characteristics of the charter laws by state. 

Section B summarizes basic characteristics of charter 
schools compared to other public schools. School 
characteristics included in this section are school size, 
grade level configuration, student to teacher ratio, and 
student to computer ratio. 

Section C focuses on student demographic features of 
charter schools compared to other public schools. This 
section briefly describes the racial/ethnic composition 
of the schools, and the percentages of students that are 
low income, have disabilities, or have limited 
proficiency in English. 

Section D reviews data on several issues that are central 
to understanding how charter schools may operate 
differently from other public schools. These issues 
include the reasons why charter schools were started, 
challenges they have encountered during 
implementation, the autonomy they have for making 
critical decisions, and the ways in which they may be 
held accountable. 
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THE REPORT’S DATA 



The findings presented in this Report rely on four 
waves of telephone surveys to all cooperating charter 
schools that were open between the 1995-96 and 1998- 
99 school years, visits to 91 field sites across the 
country, and extensive analysis of state charter laws. 

In the first year of a school’s involvement in the study, 
a school administrator was asked to respond to a new 
charter school telephone survey. In each subsequent 
year, the school administrator was asked to respond to a 
follow-up telephone survey. For the first wave of data 
collection (Spring 1996), 252 charter schools had 
opened prior to or during the 1995-96 school year. 
These schools were asked to respond to the new school 
survey in 1996 and follow-up surveys in 1997, 1998, 
and 1999. For the second wave of data collection 
(Spring 1997), 178 additional charter schools had 
opened and were asked to respond to the new school 
survey in 1997 and the follow-up surveys in 1988 and 
1999. For the third wave of data collection (Spring 
1998), 284 additional charter schools had opened and 
were asked to respond to the new school survey in 1998 
and the follow-up survey in 1999. For the fourth wave 
of data collection (Spring 1999), an additional 401 
charter schools had opened and were asked to respond 
to the new school survey in 1999. Survey response 
rates ranged from 78 to 91 percent. The number of 
charter schools surveyed and the number that responded 
are included in the table below. 

In general, this Report relies on the most recent 
information available but also draws from a range of 
years (1996-99). Unless otherwise noted, all charter 
school data presented in this report is drawn from the 
annual telephone survey data. Where possible, 1999 
data are used. If we did not have data from a 1999 
survey, the information is taken from previous surveys, 
the most recent of the 1998, 1997, or 1996 surveys. For 
a small number of questions, we asked for information 



only on selected surveys. In some cases, we only asked 
a question on the initial survey and not the follow-up 
survey. In those cases, we report the responses for all 
operating charter schools at the time of their first 
survey. In other cases, we only asked the question on a 
follow-up survey. When we report on data gathered 
only on a selected survey, we refer to a selected sample 
of schools. Responses for questions asked only on the 
1998 and 1999 follow-up survey represent 87 percent of 
available charter schools (534 schools of a possible 614 
responded). 

It should be noted that for tables in the Report that 
present data by state, we have omitted states where 
three or fewer charter schools responded to the survey 
in order to protect school confidentiality. We make an 
exception to this rule in reporting school enrollment 
data and in reporting data on the charter creation status. 
In addition, state-level data from states that have fewer 
than 10 charter schools may not be meaningful and 
should be interpreted with caution. It is also the case 
that some individual school data may be incomplete if 
specific survey items were not answered. All figures 
and tables report the total number of responses on 
which the findings are based. 

For some tables in the Report, data other than the 
telephone survey were gathered. To estimate charter 
school enrollment, we supplemented our telephone 
survey data with information from other sources. We 
drew on state sources in California, Colorado, the 
District of Columbia, Florida, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania to include 1998-99 enrollment data 
for 36 missing schools in those states. The number of 
charter schools represented by these data is 1,011, 
which is 94 percent of our estimate of the 1,078 charter 
schools in operation during 1998-99. Enrollment for 
schools with multiple branches was summed across all 
branches. 



1 The Study's definition of a charter school is a school operating under state charter legislation. This definition excludes from the Study some 
charter-like schools. We have opted to exclude single state-sponsored specialty schools (e.g., state schools for the arts, or schools for low- 
incidence special education students) even if they operate pursuant to the terms of a state-granted or charter-like contract. We have also 
excluded some states that do not have formal charter legislation but have policies that create schools that share some charter-like 
characteristics (Puerto Rico). 
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Some tables in this Report provide comparison 
information about all public schools in the 27 states 
with operating charter schools. (For the purposes of 
the remainder of this Report, we refer to the District of 
Columbia as a "state.") Public school data come from 
the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Survey 
1997-98. These data refer to all public schools 
(including charter schools) in the 27 charter states. For 



public school information on racial demographics, 
1,177 schools or 2.1 percent of all 56,640 public 
schools reported racial information that was considered 
invalid because it did not match the total enrollment 
information. An additional 714 public schools did not 
report ethnicity data. The ethnicity tables are therefore 
calculated on the basis of 54,749 public schools. In all 
cases, we drew on the best comparative data available. 
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2 This number does not reflect schools that opened during a particular year, but the number of schools surveyed. Schools may have been 
surveyed for the first time in a year later than they first opened because they were either non-respondents in a previous survey year or we 
were unable to identify them as an operational charter school in the school year in which they opened. 

3 This number includes 23 schools that were closed as of the 1998-1999 school year; 12 from the first wave of data collection (schools opened 
prior to the 1995-96 school year), 6 from the second wave of data collection (schools opened as of the 1996-97 school year), and 5 from the 
third wave of data collection (schools opened as of the 1997-98 school year). The 59 charter schools that have closed among all charter 
schools include schools that closed before the Study began, schools that did not respond to the telephone survey, and schools that closed in 
their first year before the Study was able to survey them. For the 1999 survey, an additional 60 schools were surveyed that had not responded 
to previous new school surveys. 
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The Expanding Charter School Movement 



Charter schools have spread rapidly across the country since the first two charter schools opened 
in 1992 . The number of states with charter legislation continues to rise , as does the number of 
charter schools. State laws differ, but all grant charter schools some degree of autonomy over their 
educational programs and operations in exchange for greater accountability for student outcomes. 



driven in part by large increases in several states. In 
Texas, 64 new schools opened in fall of 1999, while 
California had 56 new schools open. Charter schools 
continued to be concentrated in a small number of states: 
50 percent of charter schools were located in Arizona, 
California, Michigan, and Texas. 

• By the beginning of the 1999-2000 school year, 59 
charter schools, nearly 4 percent of all charter schools 
ever opened, had closed. The largest number of 
closures, 16 schools, came in Arizona, also the state with 
the largest number of charter schools. The closure rate 
in Arizona is slightly larger than the national average 
with more than 6 percent of schools closing. 



Estimated Number of Operational Charter Schools, by Year 




• As of September 1999, 36 states and the District of 
Columbia had passed charter legislation and charter 
schools were in operation in 32 states. Three states — 
New York, Oklahoma, and Oregon — enacted charter 
legislation in the 1998-99 legislative session. 

• As of September 1999, more than 1,400 charter 
schools were in operation. Counting “branch schools” in 
Arizona, in which similar instructional programs are 
operated at several school sites under one charter, there 
were more than 1,600 charter school sites in operation. 

• Continuing the trend, the largest yearly increase in 
the number of charter schools came in the most recent 
year, with 421 new schools opened as of September, 
1999. This growth in the number of charter schools was 
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l. The Expanding Charter School Mov«meit^* ?i 



States with Charter Legislation by Year Passed as of September 1999 



1991 


1992 


1 993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1 999 ! 


Minnesota 


California 

wsmmsmsss& 


Colorado 
Georgia 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
New Mexico 
Wisconsin 


Arizona 

Hawaii 

Kansas 


Alaska 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
New Hampshire 
Louisiana 
Rhode Island 
Wyoming 


Connecticut 
District of Col. 
Florida 
Illinois 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Texas 


Mississippi 

Nevada 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Idaho 

Missouri 

Utah 

Virginia 


New York || 
Oklahoma | 
Oregon || 



Estimated Number of Charter Schools in Operation as of September 1999, by State 





Number of charter schools starting in the year 

1992- 1993- 1994- 1995- 1996- 1997- 

93 94 95 96 97 98 2 


1998- 

99 


Total 
schools 
closed as of 
Sept. 1 999’ 


New schools 
as of Sept. 
1999 


Total 
schools 
operating 
Sept. 1999 


^ 


Total 


2 34 


64 1 54 


178 


289 


401 


59 


421 


1,484 


1 


Minnesota 


2 5 


7 3 


3 


8 


12 


3 


17 


54 


I 


California 


28 


36 30 


21 


19 


29 


9 


56 


210 


55 


Colorado 


1 


13 10 


8 


19 


10 


1 


8 


68 


& 

i 


Michigan 




2 41 


33 


36 


24 


5 


15 


146 




New Mexico 




4 0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


1 


3 


1 


Wisconsin 




2 3 


6 


7 


12 


1 


1 1 


40 




Arizona 




47 


58 


45 


44 


16 


44 


222 


1 


Georgia 




3 


9 


9 


7 


1 


4 


31 


1 


Hawaii 




2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


iSi 


Massachusetts 




1 5 


7 


3 


10 


1 


5 


39 


| 


Alaska 






2 


13 


2 


1 


2 


18 


1 


Delaware 






2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


5 


v> 

v> 


District of Col. 






2 


1 


17 ■ 


2 


10 


28 


1 


Florida 






5 


28 


42 


4 


38 


109 


1 


Illinois 






1 


7 


6 


1 


7 


20 


1 


Louisiana 






3 


3 


5 


0 


7 


18 


1 


Texas 






17 


21 


71 


5 


64 


168 


$ 

:<S 


Connecticut 








12 


4 


1 


2 


17 




Kansas 








1 


14 


0 


0 


15 


j; 


New Jersey 








13 


17 


0 


19 


49 




North Carolina 








34 


26 


5 


23 


78 


l 


Pennsylvania 








6 


25 


0 


17 


48 


1 


Rhode Island 








1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


South Carolina 








2 


3 


0 


5 


10 


8 


Idaho 










2 


0 


6 


8 


1 


Mississippi 










1 


0 


0 


1 


I 


Nevada 










1 


0 


0 


1 


8 


Ohio 










15 


0 


31 


46 




New York 














5 


5 


§jj 


Missouri 














15 


1 5 


1 


Utah 














6 


6 


l 


Oklahoma 














2 


2 






















NOTE: The Study reports the number of charters given to individual entities, though some charters may use space within another school or be 




connected to another school by another arrangement. The number of charters shown above does not include the total number of school sites 




operating under a charter. Some charters, particularly in Arizona, run similar programs in several sites. In those cases, the Study only counts 




the charter once. 


Several charters in California were awarded to districts or complexes of schools. Since previously each school within the 




group was a separate school, the Study counts each school as a separate charter school. Taking into account multiple school sites operating 




under a single charter (121), the Study estimates that the total number of school sites operating under charters was 1 ,605 (1 ,484+1 21) as of 




September 1 999. 




















SOURCE: The Study contacted officials at each state department of education and supplemented their information from a variety of sources, 




including the Common Core of Data Survey (1 997-98), charter school directories, and state charter school resource centers. 







1 The column “Total schools closed as of Sept. 1999” reflects the cumulative number of charter schools closed since 1992. 

2 The number of schools that opened in the 1998-99 school year is slightly different for some states than the number of schools reported as of September 
1998. The 1998-99 column includes several schools that opened later in the 1998-99 school year. 
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A, STATES ano CHARTER SCHOOIS 



State Charter Legislation 

Charter schools are a state phenomenon. Each piece of legislation grows from a state context and 
the laws create differences in the types and number of charter schools opened in each state ; the 
level of freedom afforded charter schools, and the amount of accountability required of the schools. 



• Who can grant charters : The number and types of 
agencies allowed to grant charters differ by state. In 14 
states, only the local board can grant charters and in 8 of 
those states, the decision of the local board can be 
appealed to a higher authority. In seven states, some 
state level agency (usually the State Board of Education) 
is the only charter granting agency. In the remaining 16 
states, multiple agencies are authorized to grant 
charters — usually local boards and a state body. In five 
states with multiple charter granting agencies, 
universities (IHEs) also can grant charters. 

• Charter creation status: Charter schools can either 
be newly created or can be schools that were previously 
district public schools or private schools. Each of the 37 
states with charter legislation allows pre-existing public 
schools to convert to charter status. All states except 
Mississippi allow newly created schools. Legislation in 
10 states allows private schools to convert directly to 



charter status, while an additional 3 states allow private 
schools to become charters under specific conditions. 

• Number of charter schools allowed: Thirteen of the 
37 charter states do not limit the number of charter 
schools allowed to open in the state. Two states (Texas 
and Nevada) place some limit on the number of charter 
schools but do not limit the number of schools that enroll 
at-risk students. The remaining 22 states either limit the 
total number of schools in the state, the number allowed 
by district, or the number allowed per year. 

• Duration of charter term: Charter schools are 

established as limited-term contracts — at the end of the 
contract period, the charter must be renewed. Charter 
terms range between 3 and 5 years in 31 states. Arizona 
and the District of Columbia have the longest charter 
terms — 15 years although both states require a review at 
the end of 5 years. 



Key Dimensions of Charter Legislation, by State 



State 


Who can grant charter 


Charter creation status 

Newly f r *- f^- 

created exis ‘!. n9 cx '. s, '" g 

public private 


Number of charter 
schools allowed 


Duration of 
charter term 
(years) 


Alaska 


Local boards 


Ves 


Yes 


No 


30 


Up to 5 


Arizona 


Local boards, State board, and State 
charter board 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No limit 


15 


Arkansas 


State board 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No limit 


3 


California 


Local boards + appeals 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


1 00 annually 


5 


Colorado 


Local boards + appeals 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No limit 


5 


Connecticut 


State board 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


24 


5 


Delaware 


Local boards for conversions and State 
Board for newly created 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No limit 


3 


District of Col. 


Local boards, State board, and State 
charter board + appeals 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


20 annually 


15 


Florida 


Local boards + appeals 


Yes 


Yes 


No' 


Other limits 2 


3 


Georgia 


State board 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No limit 


5 


Hawaii 


State board 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


25 


4 


Idaho 


Local boards + appeals 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


60 J 


Up to 5 


Illinois 


Local boards with State board review + 
appeals 


Yes 


Yes 


No* 


45 


3-5 


Kansas 


Local boards 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


15 


3 


Louisiana 


Local boards and State board + appeals 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


42 


5 
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